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up. He has given us perhaps the best brief, general estimate of Ruskin (whom 
he knew well) that has thus far been written. Similarly his estimates of Burne- 
Jones, of Rossetti, and particularly of Robert Browning are illumined by a very 
dry light, however brightly the colors of sentiment may play over the narra- 
tive. Robert Louis Stevenson, Fleeming and Anne Jenkin, George Meredith, 
William Ewart Gladstone, Victor Hugo, and Leon Gambetta, all appear in the 
book — and always with the slightly curious result that one's real respect for 
these persons is subtly augmented, while the critic, preserving his critical in- 
dependence, strictly avoids alike indiscriminate eulogy and that romanticism 
which loves to play with eccentric traits. 

In sum, it may be said that no man of letters has produced a book of rem- 
iniscences more charmingly literary and at the same time freer from the vices of 
"literature" as practiced nowadays than has Sir Sidney Colvin. 



Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop. By James L. Ford. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

No attempt can be made to exploit in a brief review the various beauties and 
shocks, and darings, and insults, and saintly manifestations of good humor or 
tolerance, which make up James L. Ford's life record. The reviewer must 
simply throw up his hands and resort to generalities. Like Mr. Ballou's re- 
volver, the book is "too confoundedly comprehensive," and the author might 
have written on his title page what Mark Twain wrote upon the title page of 
Huckleberry Finn: "Anyone attempting to find a plot [or a meaning] in this 
narrative will be shot." Mr. Ford's knowledge of celebrities ranges from Peter 
Cooper to the king of confidence men; from John Fiske and William Dean 
Howells to the lowly lecturer in a dime museum. His acquaintances are all 
intimacies, and his secret joy in living equals his secret fondness for people. 
Cheerfully he turns the old coat of life seamy side out and makes us feel that 
we can be happy as tramps while wearing the garment thus reversed. 

A wholesome astringent quality in these memoirs, an absence of the usual 
sentiment, a complete freedom from solemnity of any kind, and with all these 
admirable traits, a genuine untheoretic appreciation of sound character and of 
good work, make the book one of those few valuable contributions which the 
real man of the world occasionally makes to popular education. Of all kinds 
of knowledge, that which is termed "knowledge of life" is most generally and 
unaffectedly prized. The phrase is distressingly vague. Is there such a thing, 
and, if there is, can it be taught ? If these questions be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then one must say that Mr. Ford's virile and entertaining book is not 
only a thing of delight for the old and middle-aged, but a work of edification 
for the young. 

In all but coherence, Mr. Ford's reminiscences rival that best of recent Amer- 
ican autobiographies, The Americanization of Edward Boh, and it is partly 
for this reason that one cannot refrain from quoting his ban mot to the effect 
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that the latter book ought rather to have been called the Edwardbokanization 
of America. Of penetrating epigram, among other things, Mr. Ford shows 
himself more than occasionally to be a master, and he draws an unforgettable 
composite portrait of the period through which he has lived. 



Dogtown Common. By Percy MacKaye. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The versatility of some of our modern poets — their ability to deal artistically 
with varied themes and with varying aspects of the same theme — is amazing. 
Mr. MacKaye's new poem, Dogtown Common, is a case in point. The theme, 
the actual story which Mr. MacKaye has undertaken to tell, seems unpromis- 
ing: if it is full of artistic opportunities, it is by the same token replete with 
artistic difficulties — real difficulties; not like the difficulty of cutting and polish- 
ing a jewel, but rather like the difficulty of putting a high polish upon basswood. 
If you think what the facts of the real story were, or could have been, you will 
appreciate the temerity of the poet. Beside it, the temerity of Wordsworth 
shrinks to nothing; for Wordsworth, great innovator as he was, simply sup- 
posed that he had discovered something divine in nature, and in simple people 
who lived close to nature, and was content with attempting to reveal it. If his 
inspiration failed him, he was willing to believe that the divine element would 
reveal itself to kindred souls through his always simple and often prosy diction. 
But Mr. MacKaye insists that a simple and, in some aspects, a rather sordid 
tale of old New England life, shall glow with all the colors of life, phosphores- 
cent and rainbow-like. In this he is quite different from the romantic poets of 
the classic line, who, on the contrary, introduced into fantastic worlds, full of 
inconsequential rainbow flashes and phosphorescent imaginings, a great deal of 
the freshness and innocence, the very earth-smell, of nature. The difference, 
if one must state one's conviction, is that Keats and Shelley and Shakespeare 
made fancies live, with a natural life and a pure passion, while Mr. MacKaye 
adorns a tale of real life. 

Dogtown Common is a tale of witchcraft, of love, and lust, and religious 
bigotry, and religious emotion. Tammy Younger, who lives in Dogtown in the 
heart of Cape Ann, is the last of the witches; her niece, the red-lipped Judy 
Rhines, is a lovely untutored girl, essentially a " beautiful soul." The minister, 
John Wharf, is a religious Galahad, of the familiar type — an ever-attractive if 
somewhat conventional figure. There is also Peter Bray, a big brute ot a 
sailor. These are the essential characters. Some young folks, off for a lark, 
are led by Peter Bray to Tammy's forbidden cottage, there to have their for- 
tunes told and perhaps to witness some exhibitions of witchcraft. Peter Bray 
makes an attempt upon Judy's virtue, but is hypnotized by her with the aid of 
a candle flame. In the midst of this dramatic scene arrives John Wharf, 
drawn by a telepathic message from Judy. Of course the minister is in love 
with the witch's niece, herself branded as witch through the mean jealousy of 



